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ample, seems to have been largely bound up with the
tendencies of the day. Apparently he had at first no
idea of breaking from the Church, and supposed that the
ninety-five theses he nailed to the church door at Witten-
berg (1517) were quite consistent with Catholic allegiance.
Even before this he had attacked Aristotle and scholasti-
cism with great vigor, appealing to primitive Christianity
and the right of free thought, and thus identified himself
in spirit with the Northern Renaissance. And two years
later, in his contest with Eck, when he wras actually led to
deny the authority of both pope and council, he was
evidently relying upon the humanistic and individualistic
atmosphere of the times.
And when he had once revolted, Luther gave much of
his time to promoting the reform and education of the
masses by writing. All his works, whether religious or
pedagogical, were clearly intended, in a broad sense, to be
educational. After his condemnation by the Diet of
Worms (1521), when he had taken refuge at the Wartburg,
he undertook to awaken the minds and hearts of the com-
mon people by a translation of the Greek Testament.
Contrary to general opinion, a large number of translations
had preceded that of Luther, and their popularity must
have proved suggestive to him, but his edition was un-
usually close to the colloquial language of the times. A
dozen years later he had completed a translation of the
entire Bible, which contributed greatly to education by
getting the masses to read and reflect. For the further
instruction of the people, he also followed the fashion
of the day in producing two catechisms, one for adults
and the other for children, together with many tracts,
addresses, and letters, filled with allusions to the organ-
ization and methods of education.